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The character of Richard III. has been a subject
for much discussion, and he has been generally
regarded as a sort of monster. The physical deformity
from which he suffered has been taken as the index
of his mind, he has been considered as the murderer
of Henry VI., of Edward, Prince of Wales, and of
Clarence, as well as the instigator of many other
crimes, including the assassination of the two
princes in the Tower. But it is probable that his
wickedness has been exaggerated. The only con-
temporary accounts of him were composed by
partisans of Henry VIL, who might be expected
to blacken the character of the enemy of the
reigning house. As a matter of fact, Edward IV.
must be held as partly, if not wholly responsible
for the earlier crimes attributed to Richard, and
only the murder of his nephews can be said to
have been entirely due to him. He was, at worst,
an unscrupulous man in an age which did not
recognise scruples, cruel when all were cruel, and,
judged by the standard of his own time, not really
a worse man than his contemporaries. Indeed, he
was, in some ways, superior to most. He was
loyal to Edward IV., when loyalty was a very
rare virtue, he was a good son and father, he was
an able ruler, and used his " ill-gotten " power well.
Indeed, his chief fault was ambition, which led him
to force his way to the throne, and there have
been many worse men, and worse kings, than
Richard III.

At first sight the Yorkist period may appear to
have been merely the continuation of that which